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FOREWORD 



The Educational Resources Information Center on Career Education 
(ERIC/CE) is one o^ sixteen clearinghouses in a' nationwide/ information 
system that is funded by the National Institute of Education. Tlie 
scope of work for ERIC/CE includes- the fields of adult-continiiing, 
career, and vo'cational-technical education. One of the functions of 
the Clearinghouse is .to interpret the literature that is related ta 
each of these fields. This pUper on vocational education for the ^ 
handicapped should be of particular interest to vocational and^ 
technical education teachers, supervisors, and. administrators . 

«• 

The profession is. indebted to Marc E. Hull; Texas ASM University, for 
hp.s scholarship in the preparation of this paper. Recognition is 
also due AUen Phelps, Pennsylvania State 'University, anfd NJarion 
Johnson and Carole Johnson, The Center for VocatJ-onal Education, The 
Ohio State University, for their critical reyiew *f the mantiscript 
prior to its final revision and publication.' ' jVeMey, E. ^udke, 
Vocational-Technical Specialist at the ERIC Clearinghouse? crn Career 
Education, supervised the publication's dei(/eiopment . 'Madeldn Plaisted 
and Jo-Ann Cherry coordinated the productii^n of the paper^foy final 
publication. * - ^ 

Robert E. Taylor. ^ / 
Executive Director ' , 
' The Center for Vocational Education 



ABSTRACT . \ 

A review and synthesis of p!rograming and techniques useful *in 
providing vbcatiohal;education^ to handicapped secondarj^ and, post- 
secondary school students is presented in this information analysis 
paper. Information and*insights are given- so that vocational 
administrators and stipervisors can asse§§ their efforts to provide . 
'equal opportunities for the handicapped to participate fully in all> 
facets of vocational education including youth organizations, 
cooperative vocational education, vocatioual guidance s.erv ices, and 
consumer education. Also, practical suggestions are included. for 
effectively accommodating handicapped, students, through both regular 
and special instructional arrangements. Specific topics .discussed 
include the' following: Rationale for the participation of the 
handicapped in ^vocational 'education, barriers to participation, 
impact of legislation^ identifying the handicapped, developing ■ 
appropri'ate program ^tematives for serving the handicapped, 
prevocationkl education, role of yocatiorial education in compre- 
hensive secondary pfrograming for the academically handicapped, need 
for interagency ' cooperation, curriculum a«d instructional 'materials, 
to assist in vocational training, personnel preparation, evaluation 
of studen^ts and programs, and professional organizations. The con- 
clusion is made that emphasis of the' future must be one of equal 
access and maximum accommoHation. The appendix contains description^ 
of information systems on the handicapped. (TA) * 

DE^CklPTORS » ^ , . ^ ' % / 

*Vocational Education; Liteprature Reviews; Special Education; ^ . , 
*Handi capped Si:udents; Educational Assessment; *Regular Class ^ 
Placement; ^Educational Strategies; Educational Needs; Federal 
Legislation; Secondary EcKication; Post Secondary Edpcation.; Equal 
.Education; Curriculum Development^ 
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INTRODUCTION • \ ' \ . « ' 

Vocational education, it is said» is ft)r everyone who can benefit by 
it, and who "desires tp participate. This generous' expression access ib>i*ity 
appears in virtually every law, regulation, or poli^Cy"" which deals with ^ 
.vocatioi\al education -and^s repeatedly emphasized befqre congressional 
hearings, state con>i,§fffTons , arid open' house gatherings'. Enrollment data, 
however,, show that the primary beneficiaries, of vocational ♦educat.ion have 
been middle class, academically average students. By comparison, the 
disaavantaged and the handicapped* have been greatly underrepresented in' 
vocational education (Lee,-L976). This iioes not imply, however., that ^ • 
vocational programs or services have not been provided. for thpse groups, v 
Ta the contrary, endeavors to serve such- groups las the ;handrcappe(f* have 
been sufficiently successful in emphasizing the need fox. greatly expanded 
.'efforts on their behalf at both the' secondary and po$tsecondary levels. 

This paper reviews the role that "Vocational* education Vias played in the 
career development qf'J:hp handicapped up to thi^ time and discusses the 
expanded role it must assume if* it ds be made available to all handi- 
capped pei4ons,who can profit by it. Information and insights are given, 
so that vocational administrators and supervisors can assess thd^^ 
efforts to proyid©^ equal opportui\i ties for the handicapped to .participate 
'ful^ly in all facets of vocational education, dncludiug youth organizations 
♦"coopei'ative vocati6nal edtication^ ^vocational guidance services, and 
^consumer education. Also ^practical stiggest'ions are included for effec- 
tively. accommo<^ting h^Tidi rapped students through both regular, and special 
instructional arrangements. 




RATIONALE FOR THE PARTieiPATION ^ . ' • - , 

OF THE HANDICAPPED IN VOCATIONAL / 
EDUCATION • ^ 



The need to Adequately serve the handicapped is by no means a' new issue ^ % 
in vScational education. The Vocational Education Act of. 1963 singled . 
out the haAdicapped as a RopuUtion for whoTi>\improVed programs and 
services. were Urgently needed (Walsh, Breglio, and Langlois, 1974). 
Five years later when' the 196^ amendments to the act were .ena^cted J^y 
Congress, the handicapped again were given priori^ty status, this^time 
with, des;iglia^ted funds; 10 percent of each staters ba^i'c grant for 
vocational education- Money, as it turned but however, was not a 
sufficient incentive to luring aUpjut the comprehensive programming that 
was needed to appropriately serve the handicapped in vocational educa- 
tion. ' ^ ✓ . ■ ^ 

Even though fhe'^ money was on hand for program development, most Atate 
and local leader^ in vocational education initially werq not prepared 
to design and implement the numerous alternatives needed ^to adequately 

commodate the handicapped. Moreover few vocational leaders were 
able to envision t^e full extent to which the handicapped could be 
involved in vocational educationt Consequently, , mosj: states initially 
used^their 10 percent set-aside monies mainly to develop special voca- 
tional programs for the handicapped in se^ega^ed settings . TVhat, voca-. 
tional leaders appeared to be^ lacking^ lr\ many instances was arv appropriate 
rationale for including the handicapped 'in vocational education. 

Perhaps the ' strongest rationale that can be given for advocating the 
active participation .of the handicapped in vocational education is their 
performance record fri the world of work. The President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped (n.d^.) has reported, for example, that the . 
work record of the handicapped compares favorably wifh the nonh^ndi capped 
in every conceivable way--their ability to perfpjm tasks, their safety 
records, their attendance, their advancement, and^more. Acknowledgn)ent 
of the fact that the hahdicapped 6an succee.d compar'ably to thV nonhandi- 
capped^in^irtuall)^, every type of ^employment strongly sug^^sts ,^that they 
shoui^'participate on an individual b^sis in all types vocational » 
'training programs. .Unfortunately, their. participation has been very 
liTTiite'd. r ^ v ' ' « 

The U.S. Employment Service viewa the participation of the handicapped 
in emjkloymept from a rather intriguing perspectives-one which suggests 
J an appropriate rationale for serving, the handicapped in vocational . 
education: * * :a • . • > ♦ ' 



f ^ ^ 

• Thert? is no cleaii'^division, no definition that will ade- 
/ (juately cfistipguish the handicapped- individual from'the 
^ ^ .pres^jmably ful ly . functioning person. No , one, can do ever^'-' 

thing; in f^ct*, most people function best within a..rela- 
*^ * tively limite^d range of occupational tasks. A person who 
can readily handle the physical 'requirements of an 
insurance salesman's job may be totally unable to ♦cope 
with the rigor% of the longshoreman's* tasks. Someone^who 
• """"^an serve competentTy as a cafetoria supervisor may be 

♦ * ho^(^lesVly lost in the more abstract world of the systems " . 

' analyst. In one way or another, everyone is handicapped. 

• ' \ • (P; 1) . . - . 

If one, can accept the premise that all persons ar^ vocationally limited 
(or handicapped), then denying any- particular group access to appropriate 
vocational education solely on the basis 5t a handicap con^t-i'tQtes an ' 
act of. discrimination . .And, as many ^echiDol districtTTTave learned--oi- 

ultimately rearn--'disc'rimination in any form is much* too costly^ to 
perpetpate at public expense. " . . . . 

Possessing marketable vocatidhal skills is ohe of the most impressive,. 
credentiaTs th^t anyone can present 'to a prospective employer. Fot the 
handicapped, possessing marketable skills is proof of their ability to 
perform specific job functions a^d goes a long way in eliminating or 
reducing the anxieties- *that employers -express about hiring-the handi- 
capped. Participation in vocational education, therefore, could be 
viewed as an essential pathway tO' employment for many iiandicapped per- 
sons-*especially for individuals whose foritial education will terminate 
with high school., ilany handicapped/persons hav^' c^e to regard vocar - 
tionaj preparation as a basic necessity, which is yet another appropTriate 
rationale for serving the handicapped in vocational education.' 

In * • 

'Economic considerations also constitute a convincing rationale for the 

inclusion^of the handicapped in vocational edJJcation. Edwin Martin 

(1974), y.S.O.E. Duputy Commissioner f^r th'Q Bureau oiF Education for 

the Handicapped, estimates that the cost 6f maintaining a haodicapped 

person in an institution 'exceeds a quaYtex? of a million dollars over a 

Uifet/ime. By comparison, vocational -education A)r the handicapped 

appears to be extremely cost eff^c'tive. 
f . 

. . : . • 

When, a suffixjient rationale for serving the handicapped ha5 b^en esta- 
blished, t^he barriers which limit their participation in vocational 
education must then be addressed'-. * ^ 
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BARRIERS TO THE PARTICIPWION OF 

THE HANDICAPPED IN VOCATIONAL . ' , 

EDUCATION >. . . * 

V. . , 4 • 

The- authors of Barriers and Bridges^ ah informative .publication developed 
by the California Advisory' Counci 1 on- Vocat ional Education (Plldllips,- 
",Carmel, § RenzullQ, 19/7) emphasize the fact th^t the handicapped have . 
the sajTie needs and goals a? the nonhandiCapped, including the need ''to ^ 
sefect and prepa^re for vocations and avocations of ;thie;if* choice: to- 
engage.irn work that is satisfying; to upgfa^de their' skills and advance 
in careers" (p. 19). . The report goes on tp say, how^ver^; ' that hanJi-: 
capped persons are confronted by numerous barriers whith circumvent the. ^ 
fi/lfillment of these n6eds. In November of 1976, the President's 
Gominittee on Employment of the Handi/:apped brough't tog'ether some 2*00 
leaders' from industry, vocational rehabilitation, ^employment security. 
edu'Sation, and consymer groups and asked them %o ideatiFy- the principal 
barriers which impeded pathways to. employment ft5r the handicapped. Ike 
White House Conferonce on the Handicapped, which : was convened , in May of' 
1977/ also addressed many of the J>arrieTS which 'Irmit the jfart icipation 
of .the handicapped in employment and- in 'society as a whole. Table 1^ 
lists some of -thetbarriers identified by these various groups<. 



Table 1 , Barriers Which Impede The Participation of the Handicapped 
; in VocationaT Education* 



Source'of Barrier "Mature of Barrier 



Barriers within Apathy and ijidif ference due to a lack of 

society . knowledge and awareness about the hahdi- 

. capped 

'.Reluctance to embrace those who are dl4~ 
• ferent and to part with 3tereotypes 

Tendency to focus on inabilities rather than 
abilities 

_ . Inaccessible buildings, trave-lways, and 

publtc transportation 

Inadequate public leadership promoting the 
\ i causes of the handicapped 

Barriers within " Competing demands* foY attenti^on, . time dollars, 

* the helping , and priority status 

Lack^^o?n.nter-agency cooperation, coordjna- 
• tion, and planning* 

Lack of a planned continuum services 

Lack of knowledge^ of services needed on the 
^ part of program administrators, developers, 

and evaluators ^ - * . 

Insufficient use pf handicapped persons and 
< ' ' parents/of the handtcappetf* in the planning 

' of programs and services - 

Inadequate preservice and inservice personnel 
development • *• 



system 
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Table ]--oontinue3 



Barriers, within 
handicapped 
persons , their 
families, and 
advocates 



Tendency to foster or accept dependence 
tratherxthan tral^i independence 

Lack of kjpwledge about opportunities, 
services and'rights 

Oversensiti'vity to* cri-ticism and teasing 

Inadequate career counseling and guidance 

Tendency to give it\ to pressure, to conform 
' Xo inferior roles and expectations 

Lack of self-undei^tanding and appreciation 



*This list is'bksed in part on the content of Phillips, tarmel, 5 
RenzuUo; Barriers and Bridges, California Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education (1977). 



ftany of the barriers which limit the participation of the handicapped 
in vocational education cafl be eliminated; for those barriers that are 
iore permanent in nature, bridges must be ultimately built which Uypass 
them. Recent legislation and litigation are excellent exa^les of the 
efforts that are underway to eliminate or to bypass some of the bar^ 
riers that heretofore have limifed the participation of ^the handicapped 
in vocational education, , * ^ 



IMPACT OF LEGISUTION ON ^ 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MR THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Virtually all programs and services offered to the public by public- 
lullTAed agencielhave come under increased federal regulation in an 
effort to achieve equal rights -and opportunities for all citizens 
YMartin "ig-VV) - This is clearly evident in education, and particularly 
in the education of the handicapped. In recent- months, fqr example, ■ 



three majpr pieces of legislation and acoompanying sets of regulations 
have been passed which pertain 'in some way to the education of the 
handicapped. Because of this, vocational educators^^^iU h^ve con- 
siderably less latitude in determining how and to wh^t^fextent they 
will serv'b^ the handicapped but will have a greafter participatory role 
in defining and planning appropriate programming. According to some ^ 
public analysts, th^ recent legislation and regulations of thej:ype 
discussed in ttie following paragraphs^may very well be only a prelude 
to increased federal regulation of education. / 



.EDUCATION OF ALL HANDICAPPED -i " . ' ' * 

CHILDREN ACT (PUB. L. 94--142) 

In November of 1975, President Ford signed the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, which is now Pub. 94-142. Passed almost 
unanimously by both houses of the Congress, the act guarantees a free-, 
appropriate public education for all handicapped children, ages 3 to 
21. Phelps and Halloran (1976a) note several provisions of the act 
which will* have an impact on vocational education: 

1. -Assurance that individualized, written educational 
plans will be develbped and maintained. for each 
student. ' 



ete out 



2r A guarantee of complete out process procedures. 

Assurance tha*f" students will be served in the 
"least restri^ctive educational environment"... > 
Restrictive environments, such as special classes 
or special schools, are to be utilized only when 
the nature or severity of. the haYidicap is such 
that supplementary services and aids provided in 
regi),lar^£l asses are ineffectual. . ^ - 



4. - '/(ssi\raci<?^'i3f nondiscriminatory testing and 

evaluation. ^ ^ 

5. ^Policies and procedures to protect thq confidentiality 

of student records (p^ 37)..' " 

The implementation of! Pub. 94-142 will require the involvement of all 
segments of publ ic education . Vocational education, most assuredly, 
will increase^ for the handicapped because an appropriate education for 
^QS-'L^handi^apped persons will in'clude vocational preparation at the 
secondary or postsecondary level. 



•THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976 
(PUB. JL. 94-482) ' ' ' . ' * ' ^ • 

The Vocational Education sub-part of the Education 'Amendments of 19%, , 
Title II, must be considered in conjunction with Pub. L. 94-*142 and' 
Sections 503 and 504 -of the R^habirlitation Aot^ of 1973. The three acts 
' a^r^, to some extent, complementary and responsibility for their imple- ^ 
mentation\^ill be assumed by the same educational leader at any given ' . 
level, that is, the local superintendent of education, the chief state ^ 
school officer, the U.S. commissioner of Education, and the secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfarp. In terips of serving the handicapped. 
Pub. L. 94-482 requires states, which wish to receive federal voca- 
tional education funds, to meet the following conditions: 

1. Give assurances that federal vocational set-aside monies for the 
handicapped will be used in a itranner consistent with the j^oals 
of Pub. L.. 94-142. The state plan for vocational education must 
be consistent with the state plan ^or education of the handicapped. 

2. Give ^surances that the handicapped (and other ^^ecial needs 
groups) have equal access to the programs and services available 
to the nonhandi capped. ' ' * , 

^5. Describe programs and services .to be provided for the handicapped 
in annual and five year state plans. ' ' 

4. Expend IQ percent ^f their basic state grants oa-^^re hiilldicappeti-- 
and match these federal mqnie^on a 50/50 basis.' 

5, Insure representation of the handicapped on national and -state 
vocational 'advisory councils for vocational education. ^ 

0 J 

y Assuredly, the implementation of Pub. L. 94-482 and Pub. L. 94-142 will 

^ . necessitate a high level of cooperation and collaboration between 

vocTational education and special education personnel atyraany levels. ^ 

THE REHABILITATION ACT vOF 1973, ^ ^ ' • . • 

SECTIONS 503 AND 504 (PUB. L., 93-112) 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act jJrohibits discrimination of the 
handicapped irv any public or private program or activity which receives' 
federal assistance (direct -grants , loans, or indirect support). This 
regulation require^ agencies receiving' federal assistance to do the . 
following: * ' , * 
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1. Provide opi>ortunitids, benefits, aids, or 5ervices for the handi- 
jcapped equal to tho3e provided the nonhandicapped even though 
these opportunities do not produce the identical result or level 
df achievement for handicapped and nonhandicapped persons , 



2: Provide aids, benefits,^ and sei>vic^s for the handicapped in the 

except in c'a^es where their 



3. 



4. 



same setting as the nonhandicapped 
effectiveness is jeopardized/by doing so. 

PiK)vide ■ barrier- free environments to insure progr^ accessibility. 



Equally ^ recruit , train,, promote, an 
(Phelps, 1977). / 



es w 



d compensate the handicapped 
demands on public schools 



Section 504 of the act places stringent 
and postsecondary institutions, but unlike Pub, L. 94-482 and 94-142 
federal support for its implementation will be limted to assistance 
for renovation and remodeling of facilities. Furthermore, unlike *the 
previously discussed legislation, compliance with Section 504MvilJ be 
monitored by the Office of- Civil Rights as well as by the secretary 
^of Health, Education, and Welfare. . " ' 

Compliance with Section 504, it" is contemplated, ' will place a definite 
economic burden on many agencies, corporations and institutions, * 
Because of thi^ possible burden, the sj.gning of the final regulations" 
.spSrked much debate and was. postponed for many months. This post- 
ponement, however, gavife public leaders an opportunity to witness the 
growing determination of handicapped persons to actively pursue their 
personal rights and the rights of other handicapped persons. Thus, 
even though compliance with ^^otion 504 and other regulations ensur- 
ing the rights of the handicapped will be monitored by various federal 
agencies, the most judicious monitoring of these regulations-may very . 
well come from the handicapped themselves. 

•Section 504 has a companion set of regulations, Section 503, which ^ 
requires businesses having more than $50,000 per year- in federal 
contracts to initiate an affirmative action plan to recruit; train, 
and promote qualified handicapped persons. These ^egi^iations can 
and will greaMy assist public schools in placing handicapped students. 
School personnel responsit)le for the placement of handicapped students 
pji jobs should make, a strong effort to cooperate with' management ; 
personnel frbm industry who in turn, are respon$ible for recrui1:ing^ 
and hiring qualified handicapped workers. Together, \leaders in educa- 
tion and industry should be able to identify the types of vot:ational 
education^programs that are^needed and ensure th'at handicapped * 
students who complete prescribed training programs are placed in 
appropriate jobs. . ♦ " '. 
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As states gear up for the implementation of various laws and regulatioi^s 
which pertain to the education of the handicapped,' there may be a . 
certain amount' of backlash if funding and federal direction for their 
implementation are not sufficient. It i^ evident y however, that there 
,is a growing concern, for^the rights of the handicapped--a concern which 
'in all probability will bring the recruitment, scheduling, teaching, , 
and evaluation practices of vocational education personnel and their ^ 
special education counterj^arts under the close scrutiny of advocates 
for the handicapped. " \ 



IDENTIFYING THE HANDICAPPED 

The director of vocational education for a irfajor metropolitan school 
district was invited to observe ai vocational program for the handi- 
capped wi<hin his district. At the conclusion of the visit, the 
vocationalVd^ mde the following comment: "You know, these 

boys and JSRs do not^ even look handicapped to me." This director's 
comment, though not necessarily a reflection of his commitment to^ 
handicapped persons, ^ was indicative of the stereotypes that are held 

' by*many educa^ars'. In all .fields of educatioh--including special 
educations-administrators and teachers alike have focused more on the 
liabilities of the handicapped than on their abiUti^s, The* medical 
model--or the etiological -perspective of the handicapped--has greatly 

.prejudiced educators concferping the ^^bilities of handicapped persons, 
especially those individuals wfio 'por.ttay any of thB characteristics ^ 
of the various mental retardatron syndromes. 

It is important for vc^ational educators to recognize that there are 
many types of handicai^ing coriditfon's and that, behaviorally speak- 
^.ng, the same range of human potential exists among the handicapped 
as among nq^handicapped persons/ The U.S. Office of Education has- 
specified nine handicajJ^^ing condit&ons wHich are- to be used in 
determining eligi>bility for assistance to which the handicapiied are 
entitled. ^ A brief explanation of the nine categories is giv^eRjLn ^ 
Table 2 (based on Szoke, 1973) although it^shotild be noted thkt 
these classifications are being revised^by the Office of Education. 

» 
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Table 2 . U.S.O.E. Classifications of Handicapping Conditions 



Handicapping* 
Condition 



Rationale for Classification 



Mentally retarded 



Learning disabled 



1 . 



Seriously 
emotional ly 
disturbed 



Orthopedically 
handicapped 



Visually 
handicapped 



Individuals whose general iiftellectual 
development is significantly less than 
the normal ^rate and their potential for 
academic achievement is estimated to be 
less than that expected of persons with 
normal rates of intellectual development. 

# 

Individuals who have a disorder in one or 
more ^basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or using 
spoken or Written language. These pro- 
cesses may be manifested in disorders 
of listening, talking, reading, writing* 
spelling, or simple computiRg. The. term 
includes such conditions which have been 
referred /to %s. perceptual handicaps, 
brain in;|ury, minimal brain dysfunction, 

' ' dyslexia, development asphasis. 

Individuals who manifest psychiatric dis- 
turbances which limit their ability to 
govern their own behavior. Jhese dis- 
turbances are of such a nature and 
severity as to require one pr more 
special educational services. 

Individuals who have limited. self-mobility 
and ability to \xst materials and equip- 
ment because of muscular, skeletal, and 
neuro-muscular impairment. , 

Individuals 'Who have very limited orienta- 
tion (spatial adjustment) and ^elf- * 
mobility because .of blindness or • 
visual impairment • 
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TalTle 2- " continued 



Deaf and 
♦ ha*r(J of hearing' 



Speech impaired 



Otliex health 
' impaired 



Individuals who are unable to hear and 
understand speech (the deaf)' or have 
very limited ability^to hear and 
understand speech (the hard-of-hearing) . 

Individuals who have speech patte3;ns that 
di-ffer no<tice*ly from the normal. 
Disorders of speech include those 
which are articulatory, vocal, stut- 
tering, delayed speech, and those 
resulting from cleft palate, hearing- 
impairment, or cerebral palsy. 

Individuals who m^y liave limited strength, 
vitality, and alertness because of 

. chronic health prob-lems such ^s 'hearty 
conditions, tuberculosis, rheumatic 
fever, hephritis, asthma, hemophilia, 
ep'ilepsy, .diabetes,' ox',other illnesses. 



Frequently, special Qonside rat ions are "necessary to accommodate 
students who have handicaps. Many of these considerations a^e noted 
in an excellent series of publications prepared by the Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center, University of Wisconsin at M^ison (1976). 
The sbries is entitled: It's about time (various, handictpping 
conditions) Came out into the open. Another informative source about 
different handicapping conditions is the -puWi cation Vocational^ 
Eduaatidn for Students with Special 'i^eeds: ' A, Teachers' fiandbook, 
•edited by Myra Altfest, ' University of Colorado (1974). R*. Weisberger 
(1977) at the American Institute for Research a^so has published a 
series of monographs on various handicapping contrit ions "and the 
implications that these conditions, haVQ^ for vocational educators. 

Some educators see little purpose "in labeling persons with handicaps. 
Rat'her than perpetuate assumptions about the iijcompet^nce of the 
handicapped, they prefer .to focus solely on the development of 
competence. For example. Dr. Marc Gold, a^ndted educator and psychoy 
logist, does not regard the special needs o^handicapped persons in 
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the ligfit'^of traditional def initirons and charact.erizations. Accord- 
ing to Gold, a "meaningful definition of "normal" or "handicappecT" ^ 
requires recognition of the complex interaction between a person *s 
competence and his deviance. Gold (1975) has hypothesized* that "the 
more competence an individual has i the more deviance will be ^tolerated 
in hi^n by others." {p.l). Except in a hxeTad sense, Gold does not 
prejudge the approach to be used in training handicapped individuals 
by their clas'sification but "by the level Of pqwer n^dfed in the 
training processes required f5r them -to ' learn" (p. 4).' The "ppwer" 
•he refers to is "the amount of intervention, assistance* and direction 
requi3?ed by tlie teacher in otdep fot the leaniler to reach Criterion" 
(p. 3). Individually demonstrated bfehavior-j-riot broad generalities 
ab'out'human characteri$tics-ris fast becoming- the criterion:by which 
the handicappeid are regarded; And/there are indications that in the 
future .th\s trend will continue tc/ greatly influence the m^inner. in 
which they ur^ educated. ^ ^ ^ 



DEVELOPING APPROPRIATE PROGRAM 
ALTERNATIVES FOR SERVING THE 

HANDICAPPED , ^ 

Developing ^ffective program alternatives for the handicapped' 
requires much planning at several le.vels.'^ State guidelines are 
needed which will accommodate the originality of local program 
planners and, ^^.p the same trme, account for. the constraints which 
local leaders ^fate in making programs operational. Phelps and 
Halloran (1976b), the developers of a self-assessjnent guide for. 
state a^encyreaders,^contend "many of the key^^o providing appro- 
priate e^^Qcatiohal opportunities and Services lie within s^ate 
education agency (SEA) polli^ies. The challenge.- . .confronting the, 
SEA is-'one of interpreting state and federal regulations* ,-'^and 
' thxough a coordinate^effort , transforJn regu^lations into relevant, 
viable, an3 exciting local' programs" (p.'2). 

To provide examples of effective programming for state and local 
program developers,, several documents have b^en prepared wh,ich • 
describe exemplary programs* and 'procedures for se^Ving the handi- 
capped( Among the publications prepared to assist leaders in the 
development and evaluation of exemplary programs for the handj.7 
cappjifl are those listed in Table 3. 
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Table ,3 . 
f 



PubliMtion? Which Describe fxemp^ry Vocational Programs 



for the-*Handi capped 



\ 



Date-of 
Publication 



V 1969 



1971 



1973 



1973 



1974 



1974 



'1976 



•Title '■ 



■SpQnsor(srof 
l^ubjli cation 



".USOE/BOAE 



.NASDVE^ 



Vocational Education fbr'cHandipapped 

Persons: Handbook 'fo^ Frbgrcm- 
.'Implementation ^ . ' . . " . 

k National Study .to _ Identify Out- ^ - 

standing Programs' in Vocational^ - 
Education for Handicapped and • 
Disadvantaged Students •' . 

Exemplary Programs for ^ the* HandiQOpped uSOE/^EH 
Volume II: Career Education Case - 
Studies ' " ' ^ 

Selected Career EScceatioru Programs ^ USOE/BEH 
for the HandioappeS, ^ J ^ 

An Assessment of\ Vocational Education USOE 
Programs for the Handicapped. Under ^ 
Part B of^'the 1968 Amendments to th^- 
Vocational Education Act . 



Career Education: Exemplary Programs 
^or^ the Han^icapp^d^ " A"^^ 

^ \ JL 

Improving Occupational Progj^ams fox*' 
the * Handicapped " ^ 

Successful Vocational Special Neede^ 
Programs ^ \ ' ■ 



\USOE/CEC ^ 



USOE/BEPT 
NAVESNP^' 



^1 Natronal. Association of S tate- Directars of Vgcational bdncation 

2 Coheir for Exceptional Childreji ' ^ . . -^.W^j^ 

3 National Association of Vocational §^iI|atjon Special Needs 



Personnel 



/ 
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the dissemination of in^fm'mation about exemplary program's has had ' 
an effect dn the fi6ld, the 'effect has been to spawn the cievelopment 
of additional exemplary programs where "exemplary" conditions exist. 
Snfortunately, only limited information is available to -document 
the impact \>fhicli exemplary programs have had on neighboring programs 
which themselvesi have been inadequate and ineffective. » / 

Other national efforts to imprQ^.€ ^ocatibnaj. programming for the 
. handica];;g)ed inclaide a 'series of regional curriculum development 
• conferen.ces for teachers and' administrators of special needs programs 
(Link, Enterprises^ 1973) and a national effort to identify instruc- 
tional and teacher training materials for the handicapped (Towne and 
Wallace, 1^73). These .proj ects^ for the Inost part had limited impact,^ 
. however, because they did not involve enough persons at the level 
where policies and programs are generated. In' 'fact, only in recent 
months has a major national project been*'funded whicji^ addresses the- 
critical issh^ of program development and administration in a 
comprehensive way. s . ■ , 

In 19.76, the Council on Exceptional, Children'was awarded ^ , grant to 
dwelop comprehensive administrative guidelines which can be used 
as the ba'sis for the development of vocational programs for the 

• handi'capped (Lampe, 1976). Through policy research, the project 

, will identify administrative guidje^lines ^or* organizing and operating 
quality vocational programs for the handicapped. '^It is too early to 
asses^ the impact of the' CEC project on future program development. 
This much is known, however, that in places where key administrators 
have. focus§4 their attention on the need for appTropriata prog^rams - 
for the ha'ndicappeda, comprehensive and effective M;i^rams have been- 
developed. * 

In Michigan, state leaders in special educatioa and^ vocational 
education have cooperatively developed several profaram options far 

• sjerving the handicapped-- The vocational progWm alwT?Ratives dewl- 
, oped* by Michigan 's state agency are described in Table" 4 (Michigan 

Department of Ec^catrionr, n.d.),' ^ 



Ta^ble 4 . ) Vocational ATternatives Available for the Handicapped, in 
Michigan . > , ' ^ 



Type of 
Program 



bescriptfon 



Regular 
Educat 



ion 



Adapted 

vocational' 
education 



Special 
vocational 
educ atipn 



Individual 
vocational 
training 



Regular vocational education or general high .school 
programs are used for all handicapped students who 
can benefit fjom placement. All students receiv- 
ing noninstructidnal -special education^^ services 
(speechj social work, occupational therapy, 

»v special materials like ' talking^books , etc.) are 
placed in these programs. 

Regular , vocational programs are altered to accommo- 
date special education eJigiblQ students who 
could not otherwise be placed in the program. 
Special materials and ins'tructional aids are 
examples of Adapting the program. This alter- 
native may^ be needed for handicapped persons 
assigned to tea*cher consultants or special 
education resource raoms who need adapted 
instruction. 

• ^ 

Training is usually of a semiskilled nature (such 
as custodial^T^ainin^, nurses ^ aides) or intro- 
ductory skilly training ^(el^trbnics , au>a 
mechanics, secretarial) iesi^gned to provide 
^prerequisite skills for entry into a regular 

• vocational e*ducation sequence or to provide 

entry level job skills. It is designed for ^ 
handicapped persons whose d^sabili^iy precludes 
integration into^ a regular vocational education 
program.. It is usually limited to handicapped 
stujdents assigned to self-contained speqial » 
education programs. 

Training in special programs (such as, M.D.T.A., 
apprenticeship training) approved by a govern- 
mental agency, or a unique individual training 
program designed to fit a handicapped student's 
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Table 4'--re^nttnu^ii; 
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Type of 
Program 

— • • 


Description 

• 4 

-■\ • . . - - • ■■ 





special interests and not generally available, in the 
•geographic: area (outboard motor repair, tailoring, 
inhalation ,therapyr. Thi^ program niayA)e used for ^ 
any special training needs. Community trainTirig ^ 
stations maybe used so long as -students do, not^be- 

wage. " t 



Pjrevocatioftal 
evaluation 
s^vices 



^Work activity 
{ center 
services 



Work, study 
services 
for stu^<^' 
dents who 
^ have not * 
had voca- 
tional 
education 



\ come employees and arer^not "pai^ a 

A ;^ 

Des^gned^for student s^^Nfhose disability precludes the use ^ 
of the regular education sequence for obtaining vo- 
cational assessment.. The servi.ce is .provided in a . 
sheltered vvorkshop authorizcii by the U.\S. Department 
of Labor to providp this service.^ , Placement is 

' limited to six months by IJ. S. Department of Labor 
• rules-. This is a dia^ostic service and not an , 
instructional program. ^> — ' • « . 

Designed exclusively to provide work. therapy for 
impaired {^^ersons whose handicaps are so,s(Svere as 
to make their productivity capacity inconsequential. 
Tlie progr^ must be licensed as a she'^Ltered workshop 
by the IJ. S. Department of Labor. ^ 

Available to any special education student who is within 
. vone year of termination due tp age, or has notified *v 

the school of plans to drop out. -Students' must be 

employed and paid a legal wage. 



Appropriate vocational pro^ranis for the handicapped are those which have ^ 
several placement options aval lable' and which take into (;onsiderati«)n the 
special needs of the individuals to be^placed.^ Some of the optl'ons 
which shojald be considered for inclusion in a comprehensive program for 
the handicapped are discussed in the following segments of the paper. > 
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REGULAR VOCATIONAL CLASSES 

Placement of han4icapped students in regular vocational .classes fias -met 
with considerable resistance in some schools; but in others, integration 
of the handicapped (mainstreaming) -has been frequent and^ highly 
successful: .\Vhere iptegration.'of the handicapped has^succeeded, it' - 
largely has been a matter of cooperativ.e efforts arjd positive attitudes, 
orf the part of, the teaching., -support, and' administrative personnel. * In ^ 
the future^ much more emphasis will be placed on maihstreaming because , 
of federal requirements (\^ub. .L. 94-t42;-Pub. L..' 93-11^2, Section 504) * • 
to educate handicapped students in th"^" least restrictive setting. It *has 
•b^een. found* that successful *mains.treanv(.ng 'of the {handicapped must be 
approached, with careful consideration of the abilities of ^dent$ and 
the receptiveness of regular class teachers (Nystrom and. McVl6llan, 1976) 

For many handicapped students, mainstreaming is long past due. Some 
special vbcatit)nal 'programs have perpetuated^ their ex^stefice by filling 
enrollment qMi>tas with handicapped students wfiose level of performance 
does not warrant .placement in a ^special class* setting. In like manner, 
^ome schools purportedly have been serving'Cthe handicapped in regular ^ 
>pcatioi^l^l Classens 'when, in^ct, they have made no special accommo- • 
^dationit for-the students. It is import^ant, to note that students with 
disabij^t^es . are not considered *'han4icapped" when pl aced in re»gular 
class^ unless special and related sefvices must be provided to enable 
them to succeed in the Regular program., * ' ' . . 

I.t is interesting to* note that vocational schools which have been the 
most receptive to the ide^ of mainstreaming are those ^which provide 
comprehensive prevocational training e^y^eriences. for the handicapped. 
It is said that prpViding hands-on e^jploratory activities 'in a number^ 
©f vooational clusters* significant ly improves the ^identification 'of 
students who have the^potential for succeeding in regular programs. \ In 
addition, vocational teachers are moi*e- confident about accepting handi- 
capped students into their programs whert t^iey know something ^bout the ^ 
performance of these students in related prevocational >tasks.. .Likewise, 
'the anxiety of handicapped students toward placement in regular ^ ^ 

vocational programs often is significantly reduced 'when they h&ve been 
previously made aware of th^ tC)ols, equipment, and cqncQpts associated ' ^ 
with^'a fartitular vocational •area. ^ * ^ ' . 

For mains^treaming 'to be succe^siful, it must be a cooperative^ e'f fort ^. 
(Riggers, 1975^ Mattera, 19*^4). Special education teachers will have 
the impoi^tant role of preparing handi'capped students to step out from 
the sheltered environment of the special classroom into the l^ss ^ - 
protective environment of. the regular- classroom. Schot)l administrators, 
on the other hand,'vill have the equally important role of identifying 
regular classroom teachers who are sensitive .t6- the nee45 of handi- 
capped per^bns, yet, at the same time, are sufficiently demanding to 
e/iafcle them to* realize what the^ can do. on the'ir own. Mainstreaming 
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in which. there is a high level of cooperation between teachers of 

• various' disciplines can be and oft^ has been a highly successful 
experience for teachers' as ^s^eU^/^ f or handicapped students (Beery , '1975) . 
It must be pointed *but, however, that the outcomes of ^mainstreaming in" 
some districts have been very negative.^ There are districts, for 
example', where handicapped boys and girls have simply been puJled out 

of special clas^ses and "dumped" back into regular classrooms without 
any* preparation of the students or the teachers involved. 

Information on mainstreaming handicapped persons in vocational education * 
programs may be obtained from .the American Institute for Resea^^ch (Palo 

.Alto, California) which was awarded a grant from the Bureau of Adult and 
Occupational Education (USOE) to pref)are a training program on ways to 
mainstream students with visual, communication, orthopedic, and- mental 
handicaps. into regular vocational programs. (Weisgerber, 1977). SeVeral 
other projects have, been fufided to provide vocational educators infor- 
matibn on mainstreaming. Evans and Albright (1976) have received a 
USOE grant to develop a conceptual model for the identifying and assessing 
mairist reamed special needs learners. The results of this project -will be 
available in February of 1978. The Offi-^.of Education also has funded 

. the University of Florida at Gainesville to develop sel:^-instructiojial 
m§.t;erials fer changing attitudes of^ vocational educators toward ?nain- 
streaming^he'handicapped (Fowler, 1976). Hull and Clark (1977) at Texas 
MM~ Un~±ver5Xty^ Irav^-a-USOB^^poTTSoretl project to ide nti*f)^-acces^- s t ra t~egi-es— 
far the handicapped in vocational education. The outcomes of these and 
related projects smJUld significantly increase and refine the body of 
knowledge that deals with mainstreaming the handicapped in vocational 

^"^ducatron. 

. « 

One of. the most succes.sful approaches to acconunodating the handicapped 
in vocational education has been the use of an open * entry /op erf exi^ model. 
The use of this approach allbws students to enroll in courses for Mmited 
or extended periods of tifne depending on their ability tQ achT.eve tft^ 
objectives that aij^e to be covered at a given time. Ho;vever, it is( 
essential in this mainstreaming approach to assure students *that entering 
or exijing a program other than during the normal enrollment periodsHs 
not to be construed as failure on th'^ part of 'the student. One disad- 
vantage to this approach to mainstreaming is the complication it creates 
in terms of scheduling. EV^ so. arrangements can often be made for 
handicapped students to participate in courses at least on a quarterly basis. 

is 

• For the open entry/open exit model to operate effectively, it may be nec- 
' essary for a given number of sloths in certain courses to" be. set* aside for 

handicapped students. Although not a regular practiceV-setting aside a 
proportionate number of slots is one way of showing that efforts have been ' 
made to comply with federal niandates to educate the handicapped person-s in 
the least restrictive environment and to provide th^m with equal educational 
opportunities. To accommodate the handicapped in regular vocational programs 
moaification of such things as staffing materials, curriculum, and instruc- * 
. ticn may be necessary (Illinois State^Board of Vocational Education, 1974; 
• • 
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Kumar 1977). This does, not imply, however, that program standards must 
be ignored. Program standards w)iich are in keeping with the expectations 
of employers for an-the-job ^performance are always^ in-order . 

Curriculum modification to accommodate the h-andicapped sometimes ^ *r 

has been accomplished'by eliminating nonessential ^areas of instri^tiom 

in order to concentrate on those that are essential for employment. v. 

Some programs have accommodated the handicapped by identifying multiple 

exit points in a curriculum. These exit points may fall short of a 

fuH course of instruction but will entail sufficient skills and 

concepts to enable students to enter the occupation for which they 

have .rec^ved instruction. The object is to help each student find 

an entry» level 'at an appropriate point on a eareer ladder. A case in 

point would be the student who enrolls in an automotive repair course 

and learns only such skills as tire changing and repair, installation 

of shocks and mufflers, and basic tune-up skills. Performance 

objectives for the program may include engine diagnosis and systems 

analysis as well as the skills previously mentioned. Turriculum 

modification in this 'case would -consist of the elimination of certain 

complex skills in order to concentrate on the minimum, essential skills 

that can lead' to employment in the automotive industry. 

Accommodating the handicapped in regular classes may necessitate the 
dification o£ instructional materials.^ The modification of instruc- ^ 

in^] materials can be very time consuming, and for this reason shoul/ 

^ a "s^are fully ^planned effort. When ^ course. of study requires the ^ 
independent study of written material, it may be necessary for the 
teacher (or aide) to audio-tape 'the content ^covered in written form, 
either verbatim or in simplified form.'- For students wTio are not 
effective oral learners, it may be necessary to prepare written outlines 
of course information which is presented orally. In some instances, 
special materials like captioned films or talking books^ may be needed 
in order, ^0 accommodate the handicapped in regular classes. Information i 
about the availability of special materials of this nature may bjp 
obtained from the American Printing House for the Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Aye.,/ Louisville, Kentucky 40206 or from the National 
Center on Media an4 Materials for the Education of the Handicapped, The 
^hi'o S,tate University, Columbus, Ohio 43?10. . ^ . • 

In certain vocational subject areas, teachers frequently encounter 
students who are poor readers. These teachers, therefore, have had to 
devise' some unique ways to compensate for "the inability or limited 
ability of students to read. Excellent examples of vocational instruc- 
tional materials whicli hav^ beerl developed for persons with limited ^ ^ 
reading ability are available Cpom.the Cared: Related Instruction project 
at the Capitol Area Career Center, M^son, M^higan. (Sullivan, and 
Sharpe, 1976) . • ' '/ ^ • , ^ • 

Some vocational teachers and some courses , "Irrespecttive of the course^ 
instructor,- require students' to read technical ii< format ion . When . 
technical terms are required, the use of vocabulary caris and other 
vocabulary building techniques can assist students tO' recognize and 
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compr-ehend unfamiliar terms. Gold (1S)74) and Hull (1976) have observed, 
that retarded students, who frequently are jja^inal readers, are able 
to benefit from instruction that include^-^^fairly high level .of 
techni'cal^ terminology. It' is the clapiry of the instruct ional Context 

in whi"TEh technical terms are preseMvtred that appears to defei*miii£_.the ^3 

extent to which students comprehend these terms and information. 

Modifications in instructional delivery in'aTl probability will bo 
minimal for teachers who consistently use good 'teaching tecliniques, 
such as the following: . ' ' 

•Getting ahd maintaining ri\e attention of their ^tudent^ 

•Presenting information in a clear, deliberate manner at a pace 
geared U:o the receptivity of all studen1;s 

/ 

•Asking frequent review questions 

•Repeating information- ^ 

•Keying in ^on students who appear not y6 be comprehending what is 
going on (for whatev^ reason) . f 

IVhen supplemental "instruction is neSdcii-i^ order to accommodate handi- 
capped students in regular class settings, an aide or peer tutor 
frequently can provide this instruction or else they can "cover" the 
class while the teacher instructs the ones who need additional help. 
Vocational leaders in Minnesota, for example^, use a portion of their 
vocational set-aside monies to provide technical tutors, (pei:sons 
qualified to give supplemental instruction in .^n occupational area) 
and nontechnical tutors (perspns who provide assistance in academic 
areas) for students* with special l,earning ne^ds (Birkland^, 1977). . 
Although this program presently operates preabminantly at the post- 
secondary level, its success in helping, handicapped students to succeed 
in regular programs suggests that the use of tutors should be consid- 
ered at the secondary level as well'.' Michigaji has used federal set- 
aside funds to-train and employ vocationally-certified paraprofessionals 
to assist vocational instructors at the secondary level . 

It is clear that more handicapped students must be included irt regular 
programs now that Section 504 and Pub. L./ 94-142 require school districts 
to educate each handicapped child in the least restrictive setting. 
More research is needed to identify ways to successfully accommodate 
the' handicapped in regular classes and^ .at the same time, to improve the 
educational achievements of nonhandicapped*students . Teachers will need 
to clearly communicate to their administrators the problems encountered 
in mainstreaming . • And administrators, in turn, will, need to provide 
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supportive services that will make mainstreaming successful for 
the handicapped, the nonhandicapped, and for teachers. , 



SPECIAL VOCATIONAL CLASSES ' - • v 

Probably more vocational skills training has been provided for the 
handicapped in. special, segreg-ated, vocational classes than in any 
other setting (Clark, 1976). Much of this training could have. been 
provided in integrated settings, but for various reasons vocational 
leaders have interpreted federal legislation in a way that has fostered 
the operation of segregated vocational classe$. 

A4vantages of the special class setting iTnclude /smal ler classes, more 
individualization, greater flexibility in selecting course content, 
and less stress for the students, disadvantages * of the special class 
arfangemenst include the isolation of the handicapped from their pe«rs, 
the failure to sufficiently challenge students^, :the proliferation of 
projects and activities of little occupational* significance, and the 
tendency to make students over-dependerit on teacher assistance. 
Despite these disadvantages, special vocational classes will continue 
to be important as persons with greater severity of handicaps are 
served by vocational education. * 

c 

The special vocational class, when offered as one-of several training 
alternatives, can provide much needed program of vocational skills 
building for both lower ^a^nd upper division students. Many vocational 
schools provide prevocationdl (or vocational) skills training for the 
handicapped 5t the ninth o'r tenth grade level arid either actively 
encourage or reluctantly permit these students to integrate into 
regular vocational programs at the eleventh and twelfth grade. For* 
e-xample, Vermont^s Diversified Occupations (D.O.) programs (special 
vocational education classes *for the mentally handicapped) provide 
exploratory experiences in a variety of occupational iclusters^ at the' 
ninth -grade level, and at the tenth grade level ,^ provide training 
intended to prepare students for participation in regular programs; 
For the past five years ,\app2K)ximately SO percent -of the students who 
have completed D. 0.' programs, hdve been abl'e to succeed in regular 
vocational programs. For those who cannot complete a regular program 
fallowing the special prevocational program, work-study placements 
are arranged for further employmen^t preparation (Hull 5 Halloran, 19740 

Reading about and visi.ting segregated programs point out several 
things. First, the most effective programs from the perspective of the 
students served are' those which provide numerous options for exit into 
T>^er vocational training programs . (especially regular programs). 
''Dead sea" pragrams--ones from which there is no release following 
intake--maybe convenient to 'operate from an administrative standpoint 



and, oii the surface, may appear to be appropriate for handicapped 
persons. ^ But, all to 9ften, these programs do not challenge students 
sufficiently because of the 1 imited ^scope of training, that place in 
tfifem (or because the sfiidents 'are inappropriately placed). Further- 
more special programs oft^n do not operate' in the best interest of the 
student. It is most unfortunate for a j|&|'dic^ped student to be 
forced to enroll in a hort icSlilture prog^^, for example, simply 
because it is the only vocational training provided for students with 
handicaps at a particular campus or because failure to enroll the 
student in the program would result in, the^ unit allocation being 
dropped. ■ 

Special vocational classes" have been used frequently to provide training 
for the deaf and the blind. .Although more "hearing impaired and visual l/^ 
impaired students are being admitted into "regular tocational^ classes 
(Davidson, 1975), the need for special vocational classes for* the 

fensorially impaired will continue. For information concerning the 
ocational preparation of the visually impaireds see Link. 1975; 
Wacher, 1976; and Uxer, 19.73. Concerning the deaf, sg^p -Smiirh", 1974, 
Moores et al . , 1974; and Clarco and Maruggi » 1975. V 

From reviewing .varioas program alternatives, it is readily apparent 
,that the bes^ special programs for the handicapped are. those which 
most closely resemble outstanding, non-aegregated programs that include 
the following criteria: ' , 

•^Students follow a demanding but flexible curriculum' 
•Performance standards are clearly' stated 
'•Teacher expectations are high 

•Discipline and a concern for safety are stressed . 

•Complex tasks are performed 

•A wel 1 -structured organization prevails 

WORK-STUDY AND' ON-THE-JOB ^TRAINING PROGRAMS ^ 

In the 1950 *s and 60's the work-study approach was the primary option 
available for preparing the handicapped for employment. Initially, 
wor]<:-study programs for the handicapped frequently were a cooperative ' 
effort between vocational rehabilitation and special education. Jhis 
arrangem.ent enabled many rehabilitation agencies to receive substantial 
amounts of federal funding and^ helped special education divisions to - 
•'hold" students who were- ervr oiled in secondary programs (Malo'uf 8. 
Halpern, 1976). ' - \ 

Even though increased numbers of vocational education programs have 
been made available for the handicapped, iwork-study programs have 
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continued to predominate in many region^ and may continue to do so. 
There are those who contend that work -situdy" programs are^moje beneficial 
for^the^andicapped than are laboratoryVoriented prpgr'^ms of vocational 
skills training. . Advocates of the work-^udy approach (like advocates 
of cooperative vocational programs') argue that students benefit in 
greater measure from wof^-^t^udy programs because, in aiddition to learning 
specific job skilU, thev also learn important ' general .employability 
§kills^7pride in\/ork,' productivity, dependability / employer/employee, . 
relationships,, and so forth^ (Eddy ,^ 1977) . Others in the field contend 
that, despite their popularity., work-study programs too often fall short 
of the ideal training situatioii for the handicapped '{Anttpnen , 1974). 
This is because placements frequently, have .been made^ in jobs in which 
the training* given (if any) does not transfer to job^ ,that are worth 
having-, that is, jobs th^ are relatively ajtable and economically, 
sufficient. - ' V 



Although leader^^^k, vocational education have'* placed a lot of empf^asis 
oja developing 'cooperative programs for nonhandicapped^ students , han<ii- 
capped students have'^not baen actively recruited fdr these programs. 
The number of handicapped sutdents enroll&c} in Distributive .Eduoation, 
fqr example, is ' far below 10 percent, the overaU percentage of sfudents 
considered handicapped. Like labor ^nions, vocational .co-op programs ^ 
have largely avoided the opportqnity. to serve the- handicapped through, 
on-the-job training arran-gements . . However, the success jthat many handi- 
capped students have^ achieved in special work-^tudy programs suggests 
tha^ greater numbers' of the*se students could successfully participate 
in regular cooperative* programs . 

Selecting appropriate work-study sites for the handicapped calls for 
^a greav3eal df insight on the part^of the site selector- Some students 
*have silfficient^maturity to warrant" placement in situations where they 
w^ll receive jjieaningfui on-the-job trainihg^ and where there is .a good ^ 
prospect of P^JJ^^iJl^^ Other students, for various reasons, 

will be higlYr^i'sTTpTac'^^ and slioyiid be placed in job sites where 
the turnover is normally high jpr where ^t|a employee fully understands 
the risk of employing individuals' with spe;tial needs. 

*^ome work-^tudy Coordinators— have developed outstanding long-term 
^arrangements with' local industries for,^the placement of handicapped^ 
students. In most" instances, these placements have involved in-depth 
on-the-job traini!(ng (Eddy^ 19771. *For the ^conscientious and capable 
student, the amouri^. of specific job training received through the 
* work-study arrangeme>St is tte key to the success of the progVam.' Some 
parents have objected to the work-study arrangement because their 
children have not received sufficient skills training. TJie mother of 
a mildly handicapped" child who was participating in -a worlc-study 
program expressed her concern in" th^^s wa^.: "I want my daughter to have 



a trade not just a job. Pf she wants a job, she can find one for 
harself. The school should teAch her a, trade. . . 



When actively sought Ufter, work-study sites can be located where 
students will receive timely and marketable skills tpaining--hence a 
legitimate aijd effective vocational education (Dyer and Ford, 1976). 
• With the. advent of SectijDns 503 and 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, 
cooperative efforts to place *the handicapped in appropriate jobs 
should occur with greater frequency. Coordination of work-stWy 
placements with ^rehabilitation agencies and employment security 
commissions should have the added bonus of ' continuation of agency 
services following the exit of students from public education programs 

INDIVIDUALIZED V.OCATIONAL TRAINING * \ 

Occasionally handicapped students will requir^'one-on-one in^ruction 
in order to acquire vocational skills. When instruction of this nature 
becomes necessary, vocational rehabilitation (VR) c^n play an important 
role. Vocational rehabilitation may be able to cover the 6ost of the 
training dnd may also be able to prpvide valuable technical assistance 
such as referrals to training cenjters and in-depth vocational appraisals 

Much vocational graining that is provided *on an individual basis will 
be short term 'in nature. However, for students with severe physical 
handicaps (total blindness, deafness, or immobility), long term 
individualized training may be required. In these cases, numerous 
agencies may be involved in providing client services. It is important 
in such Cases for the local school district to coorditjate services so 
that they are provided regularly and are of maximum/benefit to the^ 
student. It is also important that arrangements b'e made sp that 
essential services are not interrupted at the time the student exits * 
from high school, In this regard, vocational counselors will often be 
the ones to provide individual assistance when its is needed. 



PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATiOl^ iPOR THE HANDICAPPED 

. • ■ ' . • V 

Experienced teach<^rs .of the handicapped are quick to a(tclaim the 
importance of prevocational experiences for the handicapped (Wargo, 1976; 
Jernberg, 1975)*. Some handicapped students are j^ery unsure of themselv,es 
in "new and unfamiliar settings and must be introduced gradually to Strang 
surroundings. Prevocational experiences' make it possible to identify 
students who are unable to cope with certain envirpnments , such as those 
which^ entail the noise and danger of power machinery. In this way, if 
a^stjudent decides that working with dangerous equipment is not to hi^ or 
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her liking, he gr she" can be guided into a different type of vocational 
preparation- without having to quit. or fail a regular vocational program. ' 

When prevocational programs are being, planned, experiences should be 
selected which expose students to a 4ide variety of work processes and r .-^^ 

environments. ■ Units >n woodworking and metalworking, "for example, are\ 
closely, related. Each field inv<z(4ves measuriTig, cutting- itenjs to J, . 
specified lengths, shaping, san4i*g (deburring) , fasJtening_,^'§nd finishing, : 
Wood. or metalworking Hnd landscape gardening, on -the othgr hand, .ere-mueh-7— - 
-more diverse. ^One, requires Wh fine.motQr activity, the other gross _ 
mbtor activity; one focuses predominantly on inside activity, the other 
ion outside activ/ty; ai«i-©ne-' involves working, with inanimate things, 
the- other with. -living things. Thus, in terms of information gathered ' 
for -and -about a student, participation in a combination ,(3f Unrelated 
areas suth' as woodworking and landscape ga:;denin*g would provide taore 
information than participation in related units alone could proyide. . 
MVhen.the number of prevocational activi-ties , that can be offered is limited, 
it IS beneficial to select actiVil/ies that are as diverse in' order to 
assess as- many interests and' aptilkid^es as possible. In Table 5, a . . i 

variety- of -related prev£.cati6nal a(^tivities are listed jiorizontally and 
unrelated activities are listed vertically- If. a limited -number of units 
could be offered, a vertical selection of units would furnish a grea.ter - ^ c 

depth of exploratory experiences than woul'd selections of multiple units 
from aivy one cluster. For many handicapped students, the range of clusters • 
and units depicted here wouia include new and emerging occupations, 
computer sciences, energy-related te^nology electrohics , distribution, 
and al'l fields open to rionhandi capped persons.- • ^ 

Prevocational activities oft6n are'^entered. around the cc^pletion of 
individual or group^p^j ects . Although projects are an-excellent motivation . 
for learning, they^ould not.be used to the extent that important skills 
and concepts are not ijitroduced. PreVocational experiences should expose 
students to a maximum number of career options a^ well' as concepts, terms, 
Equipment, work processes, and supplies associate^ with particular 
occupational -areas. 



/ 
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Table 5 , Possible Prevocational Experiences foi; the Handicapped 





• : hi 


Cluster 




Units of Exploration 












1 







Manufacturing 

Automotive 
and power 
services 

Xgribusiness 
occupations 

♦Building 
services 



Office 

occupations 

Food^ 

preparation 
and home- 
i^'.making , 

•Personal 
services 



Woodworking ^letalwofking 



Small engine Appliance 
repair repair 



I+brticiilture Landscape 

gardening 



Building 
mainter; 
ance 

Drafting 



Custodial 
training 



Plsast;ic^^ Welding or ^ 
Carpentry 

Auto 

me chanics 



Grounds 
keeping 

Innskeeping 



Office ^ - Filing Tjrpin|^ 
duplication 



Food . Clothing 

prepar- • construc- 



ation 



Health care Hoftie care 



Waiter/ 

Waitressing 



Child 



V 



Prevocational activities often are centered around the couipletion of individ- 
ual or group projects. Although projects are an excellent motivation for 
learning, they shouldjipt^ be used to the extent that important skills and 
coiTcepts are not in^oduced, Prevocational experiences' should expose 
students to a maximum number of, career options as well as concepts, terms, 
equipment, work processes, and supplies associated with. particular ' ' ► 
occupational ^reas. ^ • ' 1 



ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

IN ^COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY PROGRAMMING FOR THE ACADEMICALLY HANDICAPPED 



In thelpast, much debate has occurred over the issue of;whaf, i? the 
most appropriate instructional content and setting for academk:al ly^ 
handicapped adolescents (Clark, 1975). One gr6up argues that the 
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instructional content foT the handicapped should consist primarily of 
concepts which prepare an individual for adulthood, or as tRey say, to 
cope yith persisting li|e situations'. Many -^ndiiVi duals of this persuasion 

■iedaxflun4-tiie^^jareer education concept. BrolinJ, dewing on 
the-care^f'educaTion theme as interpreted by Clark, Hungerfom, Kokaska, 
and other experts in the -field," identified twenty-two competeiVeies on 
which he based a Gomprel^ensive secondary curriculum for mentally handi-. 
capped. adolescents (Brolin 5 Thomas , 1972) . A comparison of Btol in' s 
proposed curriculum with the Wisconsin' persisting life experiences , 
curriculum (1970) or the life preparation curricultim 'c^vel-o^d by 
Stratemeyer and associates- at. Teachers :Col lege,* Coluirtbia Uni^rsity 
(1957) shows a great deal- of similarity in content anff\yirtual\^ 
identical goals: the training, of adult functional competency. 

'On the other sike of the curriculum debate are the individuals who ^ 
contend that the standard school curriculum should be pUfsued by al. 
students (with; the exception oi the severely retarded). Rather than 
develop special curricula for the handi-capped, these individuals argue 
that time and resources should be spent gn developing^ ways to maintain 
the handicapped in regular '.classes and- curricula . | These individuafls - 
concentrate on providing students with supplemental assistance--tutors, 
consulting teachers, or helping- t^hers-in regular classroom settings. 
Their most , successful strategy has beeh p encourage regular class 
teachers to 'develop individual education plans for all /students. and to 
i adopt criterion-referenced rather than norm-referenced standards fbf ^ 
'evaluating, students and' ^or prescribingUnstructional activities . - 

At the elementary and middle schoo}' "levels , handitapped students have 
beeh successfully -maintained in regular classes through the application 
of rem'edical, tutorial, and diagnostic-prescriptive learning te'chniques. 
At the junior and senior high level, however; the perfdrmance gap among 
'students develops rapidly. Thus,' it i-S. at this gradg level that some 
educators begin to drgu& that students whose academic functioning has , 
lev6led off several grade levels below that- of their peers should have 
a curriculum which focuses primarily on the acquisition of everyday- - 
life skills rather than traditional academic competencies? or the 3 R s. 



Most likely, .the debate concern\ng the proper placement and curriculum 
€or the academicalV hai^icapped will continu'e witlT compromises and 
concessions made ofi'both .sides of the 'issue. The important thing for 
vocational educators to coTisider is tb'is -.^egardle'ss of what curriculum . 
handicapped students have followed or the setting in which they have 
received instruction, their need for vocational training -remains the-, 
same.' And the fact that certain students have failed to. make grade le,vel 
achievements in an academic' curriculum in no way indicates an inability 
to complete a regular vocational program. A secondary cufricultim for^ 
the handicapped is incomplete for most handicapped persons without the 
' inclusion of a significant amount of specific Vocational skills training, 
irrespective of hlv or where the' training is obt_ainedi. ^ 

' ' '■ 
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THE HUD FOR COOPERATION j ^ • . 

Preparing the handicapped for suitable employment is best accomplished 
with a high level of interagency cooperation between such' agpncies as 
the state ..retiabil itation commission, state educat ion agency , employment>^ 
security .commission., mental health, CIZTA programs and prime sponsors, ^ \ 
community serAjices agencies, and so forth EstablTshing and maintainijig 



beneficiai interactions between agencies, however, can be very time 
consuming. Thijs , there should be a ^reasonable expectation that the 
time invested \n cooperative efforts among agencies will' result in ' 
specific benefits, both to the individuals^ served and to the agencies, 
themselves. ■ • - - 

Although there are numerous agencies which swerve the -handicappe^d, our 
system of federalism, and the nature of congressional funding has resulted 
in a very^fragnlented delivery of human services. The failure to coordi-^ 
nate programs results in several problems destructive'to a client's 
interests. Among the problems are poorly con-ceived referrals, the^ 
provision of duplicative or incompatible services to the "^am^^^^etlent , the 

> fragmentation of services which should be closely related, an^ the over- ^ 
taxing of a client *"S>^time and-dt^termination (Benson, Kunce , Thompson, & 
Allen, 1973).. Furthermore,' the lack of articulation between agencies often 

. causes the handicapped who are in need of multiple programs and services 
to become lost in the shuttle between agencies, if not the* shuffle withi^i 
them.' 

Since ]i)63,V vocat ional education departments at the state level have been 
required ^o develop cooperative agreement's with special education and ^ * . 
vocational reh\^l itation . These agreements,- though put intj writing, have^ 
been difficult to implement. Where cooperation has occurred, it has tended 
to be amang^airs of agencies. Where vocational i:ehabilitation and specjal 
education have worked closely to set up on-the-job training and cooperative 
work-^tudy programs , vocational education'has often assumed a limited 
articipatory role, saying that vocational education would do- its part on , 
own.. In some states, vocational rehabilitation has been a.noncooperative 
agency and has neglected or refused opportunities to make interagency 
referrals ,_.'ttr-rorovido information about services, share client information 
(in keeping wiih the Privacy Act ) , collaborate in the' format i^rTar programs, 
and so forth . ^ • 

Congress inow requires the annual program plans of vocational educa^on and 
special education to reflect cooperative planning of programs ''and services.. 
In effect, this means that interagency cooperation has been legislated, , 
hopefully with better results than previ^ous attempts to bring these agencies 
into cooperative 'relationships . _ ^ * 
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For meaningful interagency cooperation to occur, it must be planned. 

In thi§ regard, Michigan server as an excellent model and provides for* 

the following: " ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

•An interagency supervisory level committee which, jointly identifies 
needs, establishes priorities, explored alternatives, and minimizes 
overlap and duplication of services to the handicapped. 

•A continuous reviw and updating of specific goaI% and objectives 
of each agency^s legal and philosophical commitments to- ensure ^ 
effective art^ productive delivery of ?^rvices to the handicapped. 

\ 

•A continuous sharing of ideas, problems, and conflicts from th^ 
local ievel iJetween fielS staff aftd administrative staff of the 
ir^te'ragency cooperation committee to allow for new and innovative 
programming and smooth delivery of services to youth at the local 
level . • — 

In additFon, the Nlichigan~mo3el"clfearly defines the cooperative role^ 
that each agency will play in the overall delivery of vocational , 
services. Agreeing on ,rhe role to be played by each agenqy appears 
to be the^ key to successful^ cooperative efforts . For persons wanting 
a closer look at the Michigati model, it may be obtai-ned from the 
Nlichigan Department pf Education under the title: Michigan Interagency 
Model and Delivery System of Vocational Education Services 'for the 
Handicapped^. ^ ^ ^ . ^ - ^ 

A major barrier to interagency cooperative ventures has been the 
reluctance to jointly fund programs ^d projects. It should be emphasized, 
however,, that certain state agencies hav.e found^ays to channel monies into 
singular programs without commingling funds, TM Vermont Diversified 
Occupations program, a statewide secondary special educat ion/vocational 
education program for the handicapped, is an excellent example of a coop- 
eratively planned, funded, and operated program which operates as a singular, 
comprehensive educational program. The cost of -Tequipinent and supplies, 
salaries for the .vocat ioi;fal instructors, and the' construction of 
facilities are 'reimbursed in part^by monies from vocational education.* 
Utilities and' .niaintenance costs, instructional materials and supplies, 
travel for home visits, and the salaries of academic teachers are paid 
in part by special education funds. Vocational rehabilitation, on the « 
other hand, contributes in part to the cost of special prosthetic devices,^ 
vocational evaluations, or placement in special training centers. It 
should be noted that t^is funrding arrangement is worked out at the state 
level by the agencies involved rather than pieced together by local pro- 
gram administrators. . ^ . 

Interagency cooperat'ion at all h^s is essential. At the federal level, 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the Bureau of Occupational 
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and. Adult Education are beginning to interact in more than a token 
fashion. Cooperative efforts also have been planned between various, 
state, regional, and national professional groups concerned with, the 
•employment and employment preparation of the han'di capped. -However, the 
cooperative efforts of greatest consequence remain the efforts that are 
made at the local level.' 

\ 

CURRiCUtUM AND iNSTRIJICTrONAL MATERIALS 
TO ASSIST IN THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
OF THE HANDICAPPED^ 



In the future few vocational programs for the handicapped should be 
wanting for instru"ctional materials. In recent years, the market has 
literally exploded with materials and resources for teaching career ^ 
and vocational education concepts-^o the handicapped and disadvant'^^gpl . 
Furthermore, thousands of dollars of federal monies have been channelecT 
into information retrieva-l and -dissemination syst'ems and centers in 
special education', vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. 
Numerous projects t|iave been fv^ded to individualize vocational materials 
(Brauner. 1976) or to adapt them for the' use o^ stud^nt^ whose, reading 
ability is vary limited. . 



It would be impossible to describe (within the scope of this' papcHT the 
vast number of programs and projects that are involved in some way in . 
developing materials for the handicapped. About the best that can be 
done is to identify the most comprehensive bibliographies of^inst ructional 
materials and the various networks that have been established to channel 
the flow of materials^ to the proper reoipiep^ts. Special education,- 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation each have, established 
systems for disseminating information about the handicapped with mosf of 
the information dealing with student and teacher- materials S'ome of the 
major resource systems are described briefly in Appendix A.: Several < 
bibliographies of resource materials are listed in Appendix B. 

When "bibl iographies "of materials are inadequate^or incomplete, computer 
searches of noncommercial* materials and literature can be conducted.^ Many 
of the information networks describei'd previously have t\\c capability of 
conducting searches as do most colleges and universities! There da'finitely 
is no scarcity of information and materials to assist in the instriMTtioh 
of the handicapped. Thc^prorblem now is one of learning hoW to identify,- 
retrieve, and cJ^aluate the materials' that are appropriate for the needs of 
the moment--wh ich itself is no small task. 
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« PERSONNEl PREPARATION * , ' ' 

lo acconiinodate tl^e handicapped. in«vocational education, there must be 
an adequate supply of tea'chqrs wh^re trained t^'work with the handi- 
. capped, as well as an adequate supply of administrators , and supports^ 
' staff who are aware of and sensiti\^e to the needs of handicapped persons. 
Unfortunately, most colleges and Universities, unless given monetary- 
incentives, have' lagged far behind in developing programs; to meet the 
demand for vocational education special needs personnel (Clark 5 Evans, 
1976). Conseo(Uently, there presently is- a shortage of personnel'who 
^re prepared to work wii;h the handicapped i;i vocational education, 

Sex/eral, attempts^ have been made to'identify the competencies neede,d to , 
effectively teach'the handicapped in vocational education sei^tings (see 
Kruppa. Hirtz, & Thrower, 197^; Bitter; 1971; Brolin 5 Thomas, 1972;, 
Bullock & IVhelon. 1971;.Clatk 5 aiiverson-. 1973.; Albright. Nichols, & . 
Pinchak, 1975; NielsonV Johnson^ Cfrank, 1975). Although competencies 
have' been identified through various efforts, there is little implication 
that numerous special courses must be designed to facilitate the ac>qui- 
. sition of these competencies. A.,sequence of two or three special 
emphasis courses (Brock. 1977)'would appear sufficient to insure that 
vocational teachers can successfully work -with the handicapped, provided . 
that special peeds concepts^are infused into existihg vocationaUedu- 
cation and specia4education courses^^^ \ 

■ 'The infusion of vocational special needs con6epts' into vocational e'ducation 
'a'nd^ecial educatioA courses requires a significant; amount of cooperative- 
- planning and in niany^hstitu^;ions it may require considerable ins-ervice of 
' " f-aculty members and k fey administrators. An infusion approach has been ^ • 
accomplished at-,£(^M6ertbf colleges and universities; thus there i| • 
neither a I'^ct o"#l5recedence nor a scarcity of models for these types of- 
'cooperative effo^t^ The most successful approaches to the infusion of 
vo'cationaMpeciaJ.7ne^ave<%epts,'into vocational education and special 
education courses are? ' ^ , ' ■ 

^eam teaching ' ^ " w ^ 

•Guest lectures . ,- ~ J' 

•.The use of modules ^ . . , ' 

•Requiring students^ to §nroll in courses in both areas , ' *- 

•The development of interdisciplinary courses Q 

* These approaches are described by ^Brock ^1977) , Phelps^^t al .. (1976), and 
others. * ^ 

Personnel preparation grarfts for establishing preservice -programs and in- 
serv4ce pr9jects are -available annually from the Bureau of Education for 
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l:he Handicapped (HEW) . Abstracts of previously funded programs and 
projects may be obtained from BEH through the Division of Personnel 
Preparation. Because the bureau has designated career/vocational ed- 
ucation as one of eleven priority areas for personnel training, it, is . 
anticipated that these funds will be available for the -next several 
^ears. ^ 

The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education also provides pro- ^ 
,fessional development monies fois projects in vocational education for * 
the handicapped. BOAE funds, unlike BEH funds, are earmarked primarily 
for short-term projects (twelve to fifteen months duration), and go on 
a competitive basis to projects which address specific needs of state 
or national significance. 

A series of national workshops have been sponsored by BOAE to acquaint s 
teams of college and university personnel with strategies for preparing 
vocational and special education personnel^^o^^cooperatively program 
for the handicapped. A similar rt^tional workshop was sponsored by BEH' 
jifor the large number of institutions which had applied but could not 
be served througi|||,he BOAE -sponsored workshops. These workshops repre- 
sented a positive step toward cooperative planning among vocational 
education and special education entities. The national projects which 
have brought together college and university personnel from departments, 
of special education and vocational education hopefully will upgrade' 
preservice and inservice personnel preparation efforts. Useful materials 
for persons interested in special needs personnel preparation are listed 
in Appendix C . * ^ 

The efficacy arid impact of future personnel preparation activities will 
depend largely on the ext04it to which special education, and vocational 
education ^personnel at the local level cooperate with college and uni- 
versity personnel and state education agency personnel in^defining and 
addressing professional development needs. In the future, local school 
districts will have more funds for professional development activities, 
but it is highly unlikely that training of lasting consequence will 
take place unless tea'cher trainers in all agencies 'work in close- 
cooperation. , ^ ' / 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT^ AND PROGRAMS 

Program evaluation and student assessment have become very sdphistic^^ 
fields in their own right. This may not be, evident from day to day 
observati^Dns of evaluation activities at the local df?frict Ipvel, but*- 
it is vividly reflected in the* literature . Evaluation devices ^nging 
from simple observational checklists to multivariate » computerized matrices 
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are now available for assessing the interests, .aptitudes, atid achievements 
of students and the cost effectiveness, administrative efficiency, and 
long-term impact of educational programs. Educational evaluation is 
becoming so complex that many school districts are turning over their 
evaluation activities,to specially trained personnel, such as full-time 
student appraisal personnel and program planning and evaluation specialists. 
Some school districts are using educational diagnosticians and student 
appraieal personnel to write educational plans for students whom they 
never see in the 'classroom. Thus, in, the long run, the sophistication 
of evaluation procedures and activities-devised to achieve accountability- 
may work to the detriment of students., "At the moment,- however, the trend 
in educational evaluation is toward greater sophistication. 

Two areas of evjOyatiori, student and program tevaluation, are discussed 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

In general, the program evaluation w'hich-takes place at the local district 
level can best be characterized as formal and systematic or informal ^and 
-unsystematic. All districts operating state supported programs must con- 
duct p&riodical program reviews utilizing state guidelines. As the time . 
for a review approaches, program evaluation invariably becomes formal . 
and 'systematic. Follo^ving the formal review period, however, evaluation 
activity often reverts in an acquiescent manner to minimal audit activity^. 
Of course, to be of -any benefit, program evaluation must be on-going in 
nature and thoroughly planned. ' ». 

Several guidelines have been developed to assist in the evaluating of 
vocational programs for the handicapped. Meyer (1972) developed^ a^ S^Z/- 
Evaluation Guide fov Local Districts for Voatitional Eduaatton of 
Handicapped Students (available^ from the Research Coordinating Unit ot 
the Texas Education Agency). The report includes guidelines for evaluating 
such itejns Us: * • - 

•Student selection and referral ^ ' ' ^ , 

•Course content * — ' 

•Instructionaf methodology 

•Pupil outcomes ^ — 

•Persojinel ^ 
•Interfacing with special education 

♦Parental involvement ' 
•Facilities ^ % ' * ] 

•OrganizationaT structure " - ^ • 

Another excellent guitfle for" evaluating vocational programs for the handi- 
capped was prepared -by Bekker'and Christiansen (1975) under the title, 

A Model for Evaluating Programs in Vocational Education for' the Handicapped. 



A comprehensive text which addresses both program evaluation and student 
assessment with respect to the handicapped and nonhandicapped is Evaluating 
Oooupaliional Education and Iraining Programs (Wentling and Lawson, -.1976). 

S.TUDEMT EVALUATION ' 

Like program evaluation student evaluation is a field of study in itself. 
Day-to-day mojiitoring of student progress, assessment of interests aijd 
aptitudes, observations of classroom behavior and interaction, and achieve-, 
rhent testing are but a*few of the areas to be considered in student evalu- 
ation. To accomplish even a .portion of the evaluation' activities that 
should at some point be carried out, one must have a comprehensive 
evaluaticJn plan. 

An excellent evaluation plan developed specifically for st4jdents at the 
secondary level i^ discussed i-n The Senondary Resource Specialist in 
California: Frorrlsiyig Practices (Carroll et al., 1976) In this pub licaj:ion , 
Carroll provides a detailed description of components for a comprehensive 
assessment model. Carroll's model' includes initial assessment (following 
referral for services); on-go^ng evaluation of student progress; and pupil 
study data (school history, social 'functioning^ academic functioning, 
cultural/ language factors, health status, and career/vocational interests 
and aptitudes). This model should be considered because it provides a - 
broad perspective- of student evaluation.^ 

Teachers of the handicapped in vocational classes can easily become pre- * 
occupied with vocational assessment alone. Several elaborate (^and expensive) 
vocational' evaluation systems have been develop'ed, seven of which are, 
described in the publication, A Comparison of Seven Vocational Evaluation 

^Syytems (Botterbusch ^ 1976). Although many school districts use these 
systems to identify appropriate job placements for tTle handicapped or for 
assessing the feasibility of providing additional vocational trainings 

'most districts do not use these systems, at least with the mildly handi- 
capped. Additional inlformation about vocational evaluation systems (work 
samples, job samples, etc.) can be obtained from the National Resource . 
Center for Materials on Work Evaluation and Work Adjustment, University 
of Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonie, Wisconsin. Brolin (1976) also provides a 
wealth of information on vocational assessment in his ^excel lent text. 
Vocational Preparation ofj^etarded Citizens, 

Adequate assessment of vocational interests and -aptitudes does not 
necessitate the' large expenditures which* most vocational evaluation 
systems require. Furthermore, there are distinct advantages in using tests^ 
which are widely used with nonhandicapped persons anji thus understood* and 
accepted as valid by most vocational and employment counselors (Hull § 
^Halloran, 1976). There are several vocational interest batteries and a few 
vocational aptitude measures which do not require reading skills. Nonreading 
Aptitude Test Batfery, for example, provides the same information as the^ 



General Aptitude Test Battery, a widely, used insi:rument in rehabilir 
. tatipn and employment service fields. Sankovsky (1974); and Brdl'in, 

(1976) describe vatiou$ standardized and informal tests that c^n be 
.used to assess Vocational interests and aptitudes for' persons with 
^handicaps. ' It is becoming increasingly important for teachers^ to be 

aware of the vo^g^tional assessment instruments and techniques which 
-are appropriate tor the handicapped>ecaus.e of requirements in Pub. L. 

94-142 to .develop individual^ education plans based on comprehensive ^ ^ ^ 

assessment data. A series "of articles to appear in Industrial Education 

magazine during„ 1977-78 will discuss student assessment and its 

relationship to thb instruction of the handicapped'. 

Instructidhal assessment is also, an important task. The assessment 
that should precede, accompany, and follow instruction is described 
in numerous texts. Some very practical ^ formats for monitoring the ^ * 
acquisition of specific skills and concepts are djg^scribed in^ the 
' Vermont Guide for Teaching Special Needs Students (Halloran, Hu^l, 
Morgan, Charles ^ Lampe, 1975). Discussed in ^the guide are systems for 
evaluating such dimensions' of performance as accuracy, Coherency, inten- 
sity, timing, spee(^, neatness and adherence to directions. 

An instrument that is becoming widel;^ used to determine readiness for 
job placement is the ^'Social' and Prevocational Information Battery, 
deveLoged at the' Rehabilitation Research and Training Center „ University 
of Oregon (Halpern et al . , 1975). 'The batt'ery assesses^such items as 
purchasing habits , budgeting , baftking, job related behavior, job sear^ch . 
skills, home management, health care, hygiene and grooming, and 
functional signs. It is a npnreading, group, or individually administered 
test and yields' a performance profile which has been normed' in" Oregon 
with more 'than a thousand handicapped (predominantly ^MR)' students. 

Behavioral observation checklists are considered by m^y evaluation 
^-experts to be an essential evaluation tool. Numerou? checklists, have 
been developed to assess readiness for job placement 'and to assess job 
perforjnance. The Careor Training Center 'for the Handicapped (Bakersf ield, 
California) has developed comprehensive cTiecklists ^of job-related 
bel^viors to be assessed before, during, and after 'job placemetit'^ ' 
(Schuet^, n.d.). Examples of informal .observation, fo^ms may he available 
from, several o£/thTs. exemplary programs desgribed- in the publications^ . ^ 
noted in Table 3.- Procedures for developing various -types of inforfijal 
observation' instruments are described Un numerous behavior modi£4£ayion 
' texts. For an excellent description of these techniques, see Measurement 

of (Xassroom Behavior by Egner and Fox (1970). The assessment of ^ ciass- 
• roonj interaction as a technique for improving instruction in^vocational 
programs for tfie handicapped is brief ly^ <Iescribed in Professional 
Development of ^Vocational Specinl Needs, ^Personnel: A Final Report .(Hull § 
Halloran, 1974). • ' ' ' , ' 



PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Persons vitally interested in the development of. vocational education 
for the handicapped have formed two, national organizations, one under 
the auspifces of the American Vocational Association (AVA) and the 
other^^s a division^of the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC). 
The National Association of Vocationai ^Education Special Needs Rersonnel ' 
(NAVESNP) was formed in 1974 to serve as a sounding board* for vocational 
educators who work^ith disadvantaged and/or handicapped students, 
Memblrship in AVA.isfinot a prerequisite for membership ^in NAVESNP which 
has both regional and state organizations. The AVA is explpring^ the 
feasibility of publishing a quarterly journal which will focus on 
vocational education for special populations. Presently the group 
publishes a national newsletter and through its d^issemination it has 
been influential in promoting, legis lation ^nd other activities that will 
benefit vocational education for the- handicapped . 

The Division of Career Development (DCD) became an official Subdivision - 
of 'the Council for Exceptional Children in 1976. Membership in'CEC is 
prerequisite to membership in'CEC-DCD. The primary purpose of the, CEC, , 
as^stated in its by-l^^ws, is: . 

To promote the career devel^ment of exceptional chiltlren, 
fyoath, and adults in order to bring about efficient and- 
effective programs of career awareness, exploration, 
preparation and -assimilation for exceptional individuals ' ^ ^ 
from early childhood through adulthood. 



The Sjecon'dary 'putpose of the organizat^ion is:^ 

To encourage and promote professional growth, research, , ^ 
V legislation, i^nformation dissemination^* technical ^ ^ 

assistance, and interactions among CEC divisions and other . - 
organizations concerned and involved in the .carreer deVe*lop- 
ment of exceptional individuals. ' , 



There are? nymerous other professional organizations which have ex]5f3ifeed 
an interest in the vocational prepar^ion of handicapped ^rsons. Active 
participation in these groups^ is' important because they are the* spawning , 
grounds for "many of the ideas and activities^ which ultimately will 
represent 'the forward thrust of the movement to provide vocational 
preparation for eVery handicappe4 person whb desires it and can benefit^ 
from it • - ^ - ' ' , . ' ^ / 



DISCOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
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It \^ clearly evident that vocational education. for »the handicapped 
is a rapidly'^growing fiel^. A substantial amount of soft inone)^-- 
startup funds--is now available .to stimulate the development of programs 
and services, research, demonstration' and innovative activities , .and ' 
per5i2nnfil^p2:eparf tion. Hopefully, the personnel 'attracted to the field 
by , the availability of^these funds will develap continuing commitments 
to 'Vocational^ programming for the handicapped. However, as the resources 
of the moment deteriorate,, the vocational needs of many handicapped 
persons will continue to be met^^rough the excellent programs and services 
that are unUer^^evelopmen-t . yTo^ a'large degree, the future of vocational 
education for the handicapped Wiil depend upon and be shaped by the 
extent toXh^ch the .recommendatioa's now in print are carried out by ^ 
various groupa. 



In November of 1976, numerous recommendations for the future were made ^ 
'by participants in a "Path'^ays to Employment Conference'^ sponsored by 
rtlT^~^r05i:dent*s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped in Washington, 
Jd.C. Similar recommendations and resolutions have been^made by various 
professional groups and advisory boards.* It t.s up to these groups and 
to individual advocates' , for the Handicapped to keep the issues aliVe 
until they hava been^acted upon. The future o^ vocational education for 
the 'handicapped is dependent mostly upon the individuals and groups who 
" influence educat^i/^yrrSl policy making and can marshal the political 
backing for essential legislation. There is an important* role ' for every 
concerned individual or group. .Perhaps this role is best summarized in 
the following, sample of recommendations expressed by various^ advocacy 
^roups> and summarized by Phillips et aj. (1977). 

p< , • . • 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PERSONS WHO WORK 
DIRECTLY WITH THE HANDICAPPED 




•Expect more from }]andicapped persons than in the p^st.' Assume that 
most can succee"^* in education and iV careers if given the<-rigbt 
opportunities. Replace "busy" work with ^ore skilled, technicalr \ 
.and professional career opportuniti^ . ^ ^ ^ 

•Improve edudation for the handicapped by moving toward 'individual i*zed, 
competency-based instruction . ^ ^ 

•Participate in joint ' curriculum development projects 'between special 
-education, vocational education and adult education. 

•Improve. communications between handicapped and nonhamli capped 
individuals. Seek and listen to each otheT's input in an. open, 
s^ipjDOXtive manner. - , ^ . 
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RECQMMENDATIONS*FOR SUPPORT PEJ^SONS 

IN COLLEGES, UNIVERSltlES, RESOURCE CENTERS • . 

•Develop an aggressive outreach program to- actively recruit handicapped 
persons for programs, especially postsecondary prdf rams . 

•Continually survey ^he available local, state, and federal' funding 
- sources which can be pursued. Conduct workshops on grantsmanship 
for local leaders in education. ' . , . ♦ , 

•Increase cooperative preservice and inservice education offej:j.ngs in 
the ar^a of career/vocational development of handicapped individuals. 

•Develop and disseminate files on community resources available for ^ 
assisting' lyandicapped individuals to dbt;ai*n employment. / 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STATE AGENCY ; 

PERSONNEL AND POLICY SHARERS * . 

•Develop sjiort- and long-range plans for multidisciplinary , interagency 
coordinated programs and* services' for handicapped persons. ^ \ ^ 

•Develop and publish clear policy statements on meeting the career and - 
vocational needs of handicapped individuals and , urge the development 
of comprehensive, mainstreamed career and vocational prog-raiivs^ .'^ 

•Initiate efforts for a strong statewide public^^elations , infofinatiofi ,„ 

Jnd education effort to acquaint the public with the needs and abilities 
. of .handicapped persons as well as the services that are available to 
assist t'Jiem. / / • ^, , 

•Develop one-year and fjVe-year plans for action. Set go^ls, objectives, 
priorities and timelines. Decide procedures for filling the gaps noted 
'through, needs 'assessment, " ^ 

CONCLUSIONS ' ^ ^ ' 



The results of a na-tionwide effort to identify every «rns*erved handicapped 
child indicates that public schools can expect up to 12 percent of* their 
enrollment to require special educational services (Child Find, 1976). 
This means that, on the avei^age, approximately 12 percent of a school 
district's eligible enrollment wi'hl require special provisions as part of 
an appro.priatQ education*- -onle leading to satisfactory career, community 
and personal adjustment. Hb\vever< statistics for the 1974-75 school year 
' reiJeal ' that the average handicapped representation was pnly 1.7 percent 
of the enrollment in Vocartional education programs across the nation 
(Lee^ 1976) . 
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Th.e<fall of 1977 marks the first' time in the history ^of-^iiub lie education 
that all school districts will be required by Pub. 1:7 94-142 tot» provide 
every handicapped child a free, appropriate education. Fulfilling this 
mandate/'will rg^qGire all Segments of ^public education to become actively 
involved in meeting the needs of the handicapped. Most assuredly, 
vocational education will be called upon to phay an important role. Na 
Ibnger can vocational educators be- content to have the handicapped- • 
comprise iess than 2 percent of the enrollment in vocational educati'on. 

» ' ^ * 

Vocat-ional education has much to contribute toward an appropriate 
education for the^handicfapped. However, vocational le^^i*s must under-- 
stan_d that to appropriately serve^the^ handicapped ^14, vocational 
subject areas and all types of' instructional settings ^Mist be made fuUy 
accessible to the handicapped persons who can profit by them. The 
emphasis of the future must be one» of equal access and maximum 
accommodatiorf. ' - ^ 
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APPENDIX A 



tNFORMATION SYSTEMS ON THE ^HANDICAPPED 

Th^ National Certt^r on' Educational 'Media and Materials for the Handi- 
capped (NCEMMH), ^(Tlie Ohio State^niversity , Columbus, Ohi-o) , ' 
provides national leadership in research, development, training, and 
dissemination activities related to the use of media, , materials , and 
educational technology in the> education of handicapped children. 
NCENIMH also provides the national back-up services required by 
local, state, and regional units such as; information services * 
relative to*inst*ructional materials for chi Idren and media-training 
materials for teachers; production and distribution Assistance to 
creators* whose efforts increase the jnaterials supply; and clearing- 
hpuse functions for the'natio'n' s problems, ideas-; and solutions in * 
the realm 6f^ media for handicapped learners (J^'CEMNIH , 1976, p. ix.) • 
' ' . - ' - • _ r . . 

T^e National Instructional' Materials Information System ^NJMIS) is a 
computer-based interactive retrieval system specifically developed' for 
the purpose of assisting teaciiers, parents, ai)d other^^ucators in 
locating information about' instructional materials ' in rl^e field of^ 
special education. An on-line interactive retrieval system. enables* 
an. individual to "converse** with a*comput25r, asking questi9ns and 
getting immediate answers. The answers are given i,n the form of. • 
information ^that incliMes bibliographic information and abstracts or 
descrif)tions of the materials . Each NIMIS entry includes, if 
available, items^ of identification such as the following: author, title, 
publisher, price, abstract/description/ The uliimate objective of 
NIMIS is to provide users with 'as much iitformation describing educational^ 
^^appropriate special education instructional materials as is ^available 
an^ feasibly ;reportabl^ (NCENM4, 1976, p. xi). 

' The Council for Exceptional CK-Udren Information Services, 1920 Associ- 
ation Drive, Reston, VaO, comprehensively identifies and acquires 
literature on the education of hajidicapped and gifted children. Much of 
this literature is unavailabl^Q from commercial sources. The Center also, 
accesses the ERIC file^in other fields such as Early Childhood Education, 
Education of the Disadvantaged, Career Education, Media "^nd Technology 
and ot;iiers. Sources include such items as: (1) ^dUcatiw literature 
gathered from colleges and universities; state, local and federal 
agencies; and special projects; (2) nearly 15', 000 citations from the 
Exceptional Child Educat^^on Abstf^cts file'^ (3,000 citations added 
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annually); (3) hundreds of research and scholarly journals; (4) ''how 
to*i publications; (5) curriculum, guides; (6) teacher activity manuals; 
, (?« administrative surveys; (8) guidelines; (9) non-print media (tape ^ 
^ifesettesj; and (10) many more^XCEC Information Services, Information 
brochure, 1974J. ... 

Special EducaHon tr&tvuctional Materials Centers (operated in some 
but nofall stat^ supply instructional materials, professional ^ 
maprials ai^.d* teditvit:^ assistance to those working with handicapped 
children and youfh . ' The SEIMCs are oisually' Ideated in^ regional 
centers. ' Coordination, leadership and funding for the* SE IMC systems'* 
are prqvided by. state education agencies. Services of most .SEIMCs ^ 
include: centralized lending libraries which provide teachers with the 
opportunity to borrow and evaluate instructional materials on a short- • 
term basis; inservice training, related ,to the utilization .of materi^als; \ 
and technical assistance to sqhool districts in the development of their 
own resource systems (Texas Stat,e Learning Resource Center, Information 
' Brochure, %76) . r 

Special Education Local Resource Systems (SEES) are ^systems designed 
to provide effective delivery of media and materials services to , ' 
* eligible users working w'ith handicapped students at the local district 
or special education co-op level. The purpose 6f the SERS is to upgrade * 
the instructional program for handicapped students l^y providing thenj and 
their instructors with ^ ready *access^to appropriate instructional, 
materials, personnel gained in the use of these materials, and other 
, needed resources (fexar State Learning Resource Center, Information 
Brochure) . . i ^ ' 

. Vocational Education Resource Materials Centers (operated dn some but 
not all states) are designed to: encourage and support curriculum > 

' development and instructional activities in vocational e^ducatibn and 
career -development througl^'the collection and dissemination of 
appropriate materials; su]^lement and 'complement efforts of state and 

•.local personnel by identifying needed resources for use in instructiional 
workshops aYid with other developmental activities; and encourage us'^ <5f 
resource materials and services in ail appropriate programs of teacher 
//e3ucation and staff development (preservice as well as inservice), and 
in classroom- implementation (Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison, 1976, p. ii). 

Vocational Education State Research Coordination Units provide state- > 
wide leadership and consultant services to agencies, ins titfit ions , and 
.organiz^ations in planning, initiating, coordinating, and evaluating . 
research and development projects. They also serve eacha state by 
identifying research needs and contracting with agencies and institutions 
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to conduct' research. Many RCUs function as depositories tor 
researd^lprojects that have been carried out in other states. They 
♦al^o.can|>erV6 >;as a referral source to agencies \^hich furnish • ^ ^ 
instructjfidnal ttiaterials. ^. 

Cenjter for Vocational Education (The Ohio State University) 
has as/its primary mission to increase the ability, of diverse 
agencies, institutions^; and organizations to solve educational 
problems relating to individual .careet planning and preparation. The 
Center ha>s 7 major divisions: Research and Development, Special 
Projects, Personnel Development, Information^and' Field Services,^ 
Evaluation, Post Secondary Education, and International Programs. The 
Information and- Field "Services division operates two information dissemi-y 
-nation system^ of benefit to vocational special needs personnel--one is 
the ERIC Clearinghouse oi\ Career Education; the ojther is the publica- . 
tion. Abstracts of Instructional and Research Materials (AIM/ ARM). 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national informa- 
tion system designed and supported by the U.S. Office of Education and 
prgyides ready access to results of exemplary programs, research and 

•development efforts, and related information that can'be used in develop- 
ing more effective educational programs. Tfirough a network of specialized 
centers or clearinghouses/ each of which ia^responsible for a particular 

.educational area, current sigftificant information relevant to education. , 
is monitored, acquired,' evaluated, abstracted, indexed, and listed, inV, 
ERIC 'reference products. Thrj^gh these reference'publications any . . 
educator, anywhere in the country, has easy access to repo.rts of innova- 
tive programs, conference proceedin'gs, bibliographies, outstanding pro- 
fessional papers, curri'ci^lum- related materials, ahd- reports of the most 
significant efforts in educational research and development (ERIC, '1970, , 
p. 5). ^ 



National Rehabilitation Rese^ch and Training Centers are supported in 
part by the Division of So^al and Rehabilitation Services (HEW)«on a 
regional basis. The hSji^ purpose of these "center^s is to initiate 
applied research aimed toward alleviating disability, reducing dependency, 
and formulating more effective rehabilitation service delivery systems. ^ 
The centers also seek ways to share research findings. with and partici- 
pate in the training of all personnel viho prepare , the disabled for 
.employment (Siegelman, 1975). 

, National Resource Center for Materials oft Work Evaluation and Work 
Adjustment^ located at the University of Wisconsin at Stout, is a 

r,nationai source for the retrieval, development, and dissemination of 
literature, materials, and procedures on work evaluation and adjustment. 
Much of their activity is dire'cted to assisting individuals who work 
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with handicapped persons in .rehabilitation facilities and sheltered 
workshops . • 

NationaV Curriculum Coordination NeU)ork for Vocational Technical 
Education is fundejd by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educa- 
tion to encourage multi-regional curriculum projects. The. Network 
operates -out of six regional centers and assists^ participating states 
to identify curriculum needs , coordinate curriculum 'dev,elopment 
activity, and disseminate curriculum materials. Some occupational 
areas have made much greater use of the Network than others, but * ^ 
assirrance is available through the Network to aid all ^occupatioixal 
a^as to develop comprehensive and timely ^curricul^. The Network has 
yet to address the curriculum needs of the handicapped in a 
coitiprehensive manner. . • o ^ " 
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APPENDIX B 



BlBtlOGRAPHIES OF RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED. 



Title 



. Source 



Anno-tated Bibliographyrdf ^' " \ 
' ' Fvevocational-Vocatidnal 
"Materials ^ov Students With ' 
Special Needs, -(MIMC, 1977). 

* Bibliography of Research Projects^ 
Demonstration ProJe<^t3^ and Other 
'Materials Relating to:- Career 
- Edu^aatipn for the* Handicapped 
Two volumes. (ETS, MS)74). 
■ 

Bibliography of Vocational 
Education^ Industrial Arts and 
Special education Materials for 
Handicapped Students, liippolitus 
§ Eddy, (L973). , ^ 

Caneer/Voaatipnal Eduaatzon ■ 
MateHals, (TSLRC, 1976). 



Career /Vocational Instructional 
Materials for the Retarded. 
, Malever and Matyas (1975). 



A Selected Bibliography for 
Vocational Training and Placement 
c of the Severely Handicapped. 
Christensen, at al., (1975). 

' Vooatiorial Education Resource 
''"'""^H^a^^ert^a^ : Handicapped and Special 
» Education, ^mbert et al. 
(Annual Update). 



Minnesota instructional Materials 
3300 Century Avenue North Center 
White Bear Lake; Minnesota 



Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 



Committed' on Education and 
Youth Development 
President Is Committee on 
' Employment of the Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 

Texas^ State Learning Resource 

Center 
University of Texas ' 
Austin, Texas 

' Project PRICE 
College of Education 
Univei^sity of Missouri 
Calumbys, Missouri 

American Institutes for 
Research, in the Behavioral 
^•iences 

Palo AltS, California 

Center for Studies in Vocational 

and Technical Edu(&ation 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Matiison, Wisconsin 
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Vocational Instmctional * 
Materials for Students with 
Special Needs. Towne and Wallace, 
(1972). 



4 



Vocational Training and Job ^ 
Placement of the Mentally Retarded: 
An Annotated Bibliography. DeBusk 
aftd Luch$inger, (1973). 



Northwest Regional Education 

Laboratory 
700 Lindsay Bldg.^ 
7i0 S(W. 2nd Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 

Research § Training Center in 
• Mental Tfetardatidn 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas . 
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APPlNOIX C 



RESOURCES FOR MATERIALS FOR PRfSERVICE AND INSERVICE PERSONNEi 



Title and Author(s) 



source' 



Competency "Based Inserviae 
Training for Coordinators of 
Special Needs in 'Vocational Educa- ^ 
tion, * Weatherman and Krantz, 1976/ 

Improving Education and Employment 
Opportunities for the Handi^ppedi 
Expanding the Commitment ofy<ica'' ^ 
tional and Special Education. Report 
.of a National Teacher Education 
Workshop. Braun, Albright, and E^ans, 
1977. » ' ^ - " 

Issues in the Preparatton of ^ 
Personnel for the Vocational 
Programing of Special Needs 
Students: Synopses of Selected 
Materials. Abbas and Sitlington 
•(1976). \^ . 

' Preparing Jedchers of industrial 
Education for Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Children at the 
Secondary Level (A Model for 
Curriculum Development) . Kruppa, 

' Hirtz, and Thrower (1973). " 

Preparing Vocational and 
^Special Education Personnel 
to^Work with Special Needs 
' Students. (1977). Brock. 



Department of Educational 

AdministratiJn 
University of Minnescfeva 
St. Patil, Minnesdta , ^ 

Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 
College of Education' 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 



Department of Vocat^ional and 
Technical Education 
College of Education ^ r 
University of Illinois" 
Urbapa, Illinois 
t 

Department of Industrial Arts 
Trertton State College 
Trenton /New Jersey 



Department of»Special 

Educati'on 
University of Wisconsin--Stout 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 



r 
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'Professional'^ Deve l6^pment 
Program for Vocational Eduaaiors 
of Handicapped Students: A Pfnal 
Report. ^ Hull and^HaJloran ^ 
(1974)/ ' X ' 

Vooationdt^ education for the 
Special Needs Student^: 
Competencies and Models for 
Personnel Preparation. Phelps, 
Evans, Abbas, Prison (1976). 



"Special Education and Pupil 
i^ersonn^l Services Division 
Vermont State Department of 
Education ■ 
A Montpelier, Vermont 

Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education 
' Collega of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois ^ 
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